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cost aft average of $3,190 per ^ put people of foreign gov- 
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Senate Told 
Nixon Aid to 


By Spencer Rich 

Washington Post Stall Writer 

Behind barred doors, Sen. 

Stuart Symington (D-Mo.) told 
, a rare, 3-hour-and-22-minute se- 
' eret session of the Senate yes- 
| terday that President Nixon 
' !has violated a congressional 
; than against U.S. financing of 
j foreign mercenary troops | 
'• | fighting for the government of 

;! * Symington, who said h 
i wants the Senate to know all 


homo auu 

$1 billion and $2 billion a year. 

One senator who was pres- 
ent said Symington after 
charging that the administra- 
tion was violating a 1970 con- 
gressional ban ontheli-g o 
i. mercenaries to fight for the 
• government of Laos, angn y 
asserted that “he wouldn t be 
1 in the Senate if it ; wrote laws 
that anyone could flout, in 
•eluding the President. 

.. Case was very effective 

also- he made an emotional 
plea to bring this thing out in 
the open, find ways to end the 


l' „„ M i «« - -«« .»» 

‘ lern 1-aotlar derations 
Lose fpr to i ■' l ‘- south on 
e Ifo Cfil Mink 1 all. 

Case said, “At h«- time the 
Fulbright amendment was 
passed 1 was not iv ere of the 
. H ia r. Thai mercenaries or the B 5* 

(bright, too, told reporter? , raids.” He added, ‘"’“j ass fJJ t 
V. 0,0 law has wasn’t to these -cuvities but 

to interdiction of U<» Chi Minh 

^ Jacob K. davits CK-N.Y.) told 
reporters the b-^c question 
.being raised wi", ls * h A. _ 
new war or is ■ really con 
nected with wit .drawal from 


wants the benaie — ; the open, "»■» 

the details of “the secret war i war not^nlarge^i report( , rs ^ in Laos al me i< 

in Laos before voting J x f/ r th f t ' he plans to intro- t of the Prime Minister, 
more funds for it, was quoted la ^ ^ amen dment to the i 3ouvanna Phouma. = 
by senators present as saying procurement authors Bray read to reporters a I t 


nenaiiicuu. 

Muority Whip Robert P. 
Grifln (R-Mich.) ^dortcdly 

decided . t he finTOfppL ” f 

— v 1 3 Of 

• IJfptftfment 
spokesman, "" aSkhSwIedged 
publicly for the first time that 
the United States is financing 
Thai troops to fight in North 

^Contending these actions 
were “fully consistent with all 
pertinent legislation, _ J 

said that the financing was 
first authorized hy President 
Kennedy and that the volun- 
teers are in Laos at the re- 


Vietnam?’ 

State Depart -nent sources 
said later that t-1 e Thais being 
used aren’t requited on a 
government - to - government 

basis, but were individual! re 
cruited from < borderside 
Thai itlSr 

fgg jyir |TfTT r .- 




$374 million next year for Lao- Senate floor, folding ^ 

tian economic and military as^ nomi ’ tQ ?200 million. He said | "~ ln the context glvei n oy 

sistance. This includes $120 ^ am ,, ndmen t, however, Brady, the thrust of the letter 

million for financing a covert wQuld not ba r added expend!- (madc public Sunday ’ by 
CIA military operation , tures for bombing the Ho Chi nedy ) is that support ^ 
northern Laos that arms some tra ii in southern Laos T ^ ai troops in Northern La 

39 000 Meo and other tribes- interdict the flow of North \ ig legal despite the Ful g 

SS°a“a —.iSfiSSl vJS.e »»•»■> T 


Rrav reaa w i - 

ter from Assistant Secretary 
Of State David Abshire toSen 

Edward M. Kennedy (D-MassA 

lu the context given by 


men ana now - Thai . 

4,800 troops recruited in 

Ssrtf. STi£SS 

public tte detail ! lot 
tarnation’s Laotian involve- 
ment, stressed that the ^fg ures _ 

SfrBs 

Vietnam, other bases and car 

fhTcost o^ bombs alone for 
th u raids at $500 million a 
“eS. S?her Senate source. 


Vietnamese men ana suppuc». ame ndmeni, — »- r-- 

“hrs* the dehaJi-A^rr^” 

the State Department was til970 statement in the Senate 
the funds! 1 - - *■ nmpnd- 


the otare wcf 01 . , 

whether the use °* CIA funds 
to hire Thais to fight on be 
half of the Laotian govern- 
ment violates the 1970 F 


197U, 

bv Fulbright that his amend- 
ment doesn’t bar “what .is ge- 
ning on in Laos, that is, the 
'bombing of the trail, our as- 
! i i T wnnt. our 


ment violates the 1970 Ful- 1| bombing of the trail, our 
bright amendment. This is a i!sistance to Laos or what our 
provision of the defense ap-, people are doing there, 
propriation bill signed mto, p Fulbrig ht told repoi 
law Jan. 11, 1971, after a fu-| that at the 

A€ * - I. hpti- 


law oan. j-i, 

rious battle between the hen 
ate and the House 

The provision bars the use 
of defense funds to support 
° co” in nrtions 


Fulbright told reporters: 
vesterday that at the time: 
he was speaking haslcaky 
about interdicting the Ho Chi 
Minh trail in Southern Laos. 

mu . _ - IrnnW I 


me pruviaAVi* .i-Minn UWI 

a defense funds to support,,^ sa)d he didn’t even know 
-free world forces” in act ons abouti and therefore certainly 
“designed to provide military ! , had not heen condoning, the 
support and assistance to the,.^ raids in northern Laos 
government of Cambodia Ljich were started last y ea r, 
jiar. Other se “SSP Lao,” Mt. & the iln.ndng «l Than, to] 

said this «t?y«. w “„T c0S t,i ahouh 


such raids av es government oi | Which were starieu 

year. Other Senate Laos,” hut specifies that it F the financ ing of Thais to 

laid this figure was prohaWy ldn , t bar the Fresiria ” d ! fight in Northern Laos, 

low, and said the total costof takjng actions needed Ful bright had read 

bombing and air activty “to insure the safea^orde L/ 1 to the secret session a state- 

rtuoted by the u.S. .. withdrawal or disengage” 1 nt . &om tVilliam Sullivan 

miflit' actflmiy be up to $2 bil- ^ foi^ls’Yront «®u«ieast 11.5. Ambass ador to, 

Ron a year- Their reasoning- to' 'aid in the 

, l10 of AtELerieans held as prw,.^, ^ of state, which Ful- 

- ertW^tr 3 “ S^aaid Indicated Sullivan! 
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U.S. Defends Support of Thai Troops in Laos 


By JOHN W. FINNEY 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, June 7— The 
State Department said today 
that the financial and material 
support that the United States 
was providing Thai “volun- 
teers” fighting in Laos on be- 
half of the Laotian Government 
was “fully consistent with all 
pertinent legislation.” 

The department’s statement 


for the current fiscal year at 
the suggestion of Senator Ful- 
bright. 

The State Department, in de- 
claring that the American sup-' 
port of Thai forces in Laos was 
“fully consistent" with the law, 
based its case largely on the 
ground that the program of 
using “volunteers” in Laos pre- 
dated enactment of the Ful- 
bright amendment. 

One principal point that 
emerged from the secret ses- 


rame shortlv before the Senate slon ’ according to Senators, was 
came shortly before the Senate j an estimate by Senator stuart 

met for three and a half hours' 


in an unusual secret session to] 
review the extent of the Amer- 
ican military involvement in 
the clandestine war in northern 
Laos. 

It was the first formal public 
acknowledgment that the Unit- 


Symington, Democrat of Mis- 
souri, that the United States 
was spending at least $350-mil- 
lion annually in support of the 
Laotian Government in the war 
in northern Laos against the 
pro-Communist Pathet Lao and 
North Vietnamese forces. This 


ed States was financing ,the' WOuld be seven times more 
introduction of Thai troops into 
the war in Laos. However, a 
similar, though less formal, 
acknowledgment had been 
made on May 21 by a depart- 
mental spokesman. 

Asked for comment on a 
statement by Senator J. W. 

Fulbright that the United States 
was financing 4,800 Thai troops 
fighting in Laos, he had refused 
to comment on the number of 
troops. But he had said the 
department had informed Sen- 
ator Fullbright, chairman of i 
the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and Senator Clif- 
ford P. Case of New Jersey, a 
Republican member of the com- 
mittee, that American support 
of the Thai troops did not vio- 
late the law. 


than has been publicly acknowl 
edged by the Administration. 

At the State Department 
Chades W. Bray 3d, the depart 
ment spokesman, declined to 
give any estimate of the 
amount of military and econom 
ic aid that the United States 
was providing the Laotian Gov 
ernment or irregular forces in 
northern Laos. 

Mr. Bray said the “volunteers 
were in Laos at the request” of 
Premier Souvanna Phouma and 
“the Administration believes 
support of this program is fully 
consistent with all pertinent 
legislation.” 

The only public figure that 
has been given by the Adminis- 
tration is $52-million in eco- 
nomic aid in the current fiscal 
year. In addition, Congress re- 
portedly has appropriated some 
$100-mlllion in military aid. 


Violation Issue Debated 

Whether the law was being 
violated was a key question de- 
bated in the Senate’s secret 
session today. The legislation 
in question was an amendment 
barring the use pf ^mercenaries 
that had been inporporated into 
the defense apjfripnations law 
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Symington Proposes Ceiling 
On U.S. Aid in North Laos 


Associated Press 

Sen. Stuart Symington is seek- 
ing a $200 million ceiling on 
American aid to Laos. 

Symington, D-Mo., said securi- 
ty classification prevents him 
from disclosing the amount 
being spent on U.S. air opera- 
tions and support of Thai forces 
fighting Communist units in 
Laos. 

But the total was reported by 
other sources to be at least $250 
million a year, and possibly 
much more. 

While the Senate met in secret 
session yesterday to discuss 
Laos the State Department con- 
firmed the United States is pro- 
viding financial and other sup- 
port to forces in Laos. 

Press officer Charles Bray de- 
scribed those troops as volun- 
teers, and said the U.S. support 
program is consistent with the 
law. 

Symington said they are mer- 
cenaries. “My personal opinion 
is that the law has been contra- 
vened.” 

Sen. J. W. Fulbright, D-Ark., 
who proposed the amendment 
forbidding use of U.S. funds to 
support foreign forces fighting 
for the governments of Laos and 
Cambodia, said he thinks that 
law is being violated. 


tions that would help promote' 
withdrawal of U.S. troops from 
South Vietnam, or release of 
American prisoners of war. 

The dosed session, seventh for 
the Senate in five years, lasted 
three hours and 25 minutes, 
more than twice as long as 
planned. 

“I reported to them, in effect, 
that what was actually going on 
in Laos was quite different in 


other air involvement over the 
northern part of the country, as 
well as support of foreign forces. 

Fulbright said his staff esti- 
mates the cost of U.S. air raids 
over Laos at over $500 million a 
year, not counting the B52 mis- 
sions only recently disclosed. 

Sen. Clifford P. Case, R-N.J., 
estimated the sum involved in 


on findings of t 
tions Commits 
visited Laos la 
That still-cla 
James G. Low 
ard Moose, r» 
Central Intelli 
nancing of a 
troops in Laos 


vo Foreign Rela- 
« staff men who 
;t April. 

-s-fied report, by 
m stein and Rich- 
portedly tells of 
;e ice Agency fi- 
oout 4,800 Thai 


more than he had known about. 

The closed Senate session was 
called to hear Symington report 


operations away from Commu- 

. , , u nist supply routes in the south to 

some details than we have been ^ ^ least $250 million a year. 

told,” said Symington, who pro-; He sa id that was $100 million 
posed the secret session. 

“We believe that quite a few 
Thai people, irregulars and reg- 
ulars, are fighting in Laos. We 
think that contravenes the law 
recently passed by Congress. 

“We would have known more 
about it if there had been 
ceiling on the money they could 
have spent, and they would have 
had to come before us to ask for 
more authority,” Symington 
said. 

He said his amendment would 
forbid spending more than $200 
million a year in Laos, unless 
the administration asks specific 
authority to spend more. 

The ceiling would not apply to | 
cost of U.S. air operations in. 
southern Laos, in the area of the 
Ho Chi Minh trail. But it would 


The amendment excludes ac- cover B 52 boiflbiqfi missions and 
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VOLUNTEERS, BANGKOK INSIS TS 


Thais in Laos Identified as Regulars 7 

v TAMMY ARRirrK'TP’ „ V# 


By TAMMY ARBUCKIE 

Special lo The star 

VIENTIANE, Laos - De- 
spite official statements that 
the Thai forces serving in 
Laos are volunteers without 
official sanction from the 
Bangkok government, in- 
formed sources here say they 
are regular Thai army troops. 

The sources said the troops 
sent here keep their Thai 
army rank and salary as well 
as the salary paid by the 
Americans. 

Some Thai units come here 
in a group, said the sources, 
adding that Thailand’s 940th 
Battalion presently is garri- 
soned on Hill 1663 west of Ban 
Na on the southwest rim of the 
Plain of Jars in northern Laos. 

The Thais are sent to Laos 
on temporary detachment for 
six months or a year, the 
sources said. There are cases 
where units are formed from 
Thais of different units who 
have volunteered for certain 
duties in Laos, the sources 
said. However, these units re- 
main part of the Thai army on 
loan to the U.S. Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, the sources 
said. 

The only voluntary aspect of 
their duty is that Thai soldiers 
are anxious for assignment to 
Laos because of the financial 
benefits. 

Officials of the United States 
and Thailand governments in- 
sist the Thai troops in Laos, 
numbering at least 3,200, are 
volunteers. Thai officials, in 


particular, claim the troops 
have no official sanction from 
Bangkok. 

(Even the number of troops 
is in dispute. As a result of 
U.S. Senate inquiries into the 
operation, the figure of 4,800 
troops presently is given in 
Washington as the number of 
Thai troops on duty in Laos.) 
, The Lao military attributes 
the official Thai position to 
corruption. They say only cer- 
tain members of the Thai gov- 
ernment are pocketing pay- 
ments from the United States, 
so the entire Thai cabinet may 
not be informed of the entire 
U.S. arrangement for Thais to 
light in Laos. 

Thai troops have been fight- 
ing in Laos since late 1964. The 
first Thai unit in Laos was a 
battery of 155mm howitzers 
based near Ban Khay village 
in the Plain of Jars. 

Thai officers and men then 
were sent separately to guer- 
rilla units run by the CIA. 

On Feb. 1, 1967, a reporter 
met one of these Thais at NAM 
Bac, Lao fortress 40 miles 
southwest at Dien Bien Phu. 
The Thai said he was a cap- 
tain in the Thai anny and 
came from Bangkok. 

An American in civilian 
clothes was commanding his 
unit and was responsible for 
payment, he said. 

There were at least 20 Thais 
with the captain at Nam Bac 
and Site 217. 

On June 25, 1969, the Thai 
Artillery unit (which remained 


in the sarrie place for five 
years while men were rotated) 
was overrun when North Viet- 
namese tanks broke through 
the neutralist Lao troops. 

Following this attack, in 
which at least 30 Thais were 
killed, Bangkok insisted on 
having Thai troops protect the 
Thai gunners. Thai gunners 
also were sent to Long Cheng, 
further south, but this time 
several hundred — some 
sources say 800 — Thai infan- 
trymen were sent to protect 
the artillery. 

Part of these units now are 
at Fire Base Zebra northeast 
of Long Cheng. 

Recently Thai troops have 
served on the Boloven's Pla- 
teau in southern Laos and on 
operations against Route Sev- 
en, the main Hanoi resupply 
route to its troops in northern 
Laos. 

All troops under American 
control who need medical help 
are sent to Thailand directly, 
American officials say, so 
Thais have no worries if they 
are sick or wounded. 

The Communist Lao radio 
claims over 300 Thais have 
been killed in action in Laos, 
but American officials say it’s 
less than 200. 

The Thai role, according to 
U.S. officials is to make up for 
heavy losses among the Meo 
tribesmen of Gen. Vang Pao, 
who have been fighting since 
1960 against the North Viet- 
namese, suffering in the last 


three years over 8,000 killed in 
action. 

The .a > army claims it’s 
under s i?ngth and unable to 
substan! ally help Vang Pao 
because it's spread the length 
of Laor facing the enemy. 
This claim, however, is sus- 
pect. Hi .ic reds of unemployed 
young men roam around 
Vionttia e on motorbikes. 
When Gen. Koupraisith Abhay, 
the Vientiane military boss, 
tried to <-onscri.pt them, he 
found th y are the sons of in- 
fluential Laotians who protest- 
ed con? t ption and forced 
Kouprasi h to cease his activi- 
ties. 

Also, f -veral thousand Lao 
troops a e not gainfully em- 
ployed b it act as bodyguards, 
chauffeui s, office personnel or 
are build me new villas for Lao j 
officers. i 

Despite all this, it may be ! 
said that L ios still is woefully 
short of n mpower as well as 
good field officers and some 
military iiicipline. Therefore, 
Lao neer ; help from its ethnic 
neighbors the Thais. 

The L so however, don’t 
want the r neighbors in the 
western >r ivinces of Cham- 
passac ai d Sayaboury, which 
the Thais s 'vet nor in Mekong 
River tow a- where the Thai 
propensity tor the spoils of 
war may natch that of Saigon 
troops in Cambodia. There- 
fore, they ir j in the mountains 
of northt n Laos where the 
Thais can do the most fighting 
and the least mischief. 
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From Spy Raids in Laos 


By WILLIAM BEECHER 

Special to Tht Sew Tarti Time* 


WASHINGTON, June 11 — 
The Nixon Administration has 
decided that Americans will no 
longer be permitted to enter 
southern Laos as leaders of 
teams keeping watch on enemy 
movements along the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail network. 

Before the South Vietnamese 
drive into Laos in February and 
March, Americans had been as- 
signed to such missions. But 
they were then barred for fear 
an embarrassing incident might 
arise that would appear to 
contradict President Nixon’s 
pledge that no American mili- 
tary men would be involved in 
ground combat in that Laotian 
campaign. 

Well-placed Nixon Adminis- 
tration sources said that plans 
to resume the use of Ameri- 
cans on trail-watching teams 
after the South Vietnamese 
drive ended had been vetoed 
by officials at the White 
House and the Pentagon. The 
informants said that the ded-| 
sion had been made partly be-j 
cause of growing Congression- 
al criticism of American mili- 
tary activity in Laos and partly 
because iill military missions 
are being turned over to the 
South Vietnamese as the Unit- 
ed States disengages from the 
war. _ _ _ I 


Senator Stuart Symington 
the enemy’s infiltration activi- 
ties has gone down recently as 
small teams made up of South 
Vietnamese and of Montagnard 
tribesmen have taken over the 
trail-watching missions. But 
they said there were other 
means of collecting informa- 
tion, among them aerial recon- 
naissance and special sensors 
planted along the trail. 

American participation in 
the missions had come under 
la secret military unit known 
officially as the Studies and 
Observation Group. Established 
in 1964 as a joint venture of 
the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy and the Army, it has been 
involved not only in watching 
trails but also in attempts at 
rescuing prisoners and other 
highly sensitive missions in 
Laos, Cambodia and North 
Vietnam. 

After a closed-door briefing 
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Americans Barred From Laos Spy Raids 


Continued From Page 1, Col. 3 

of the Senate earlier this week, 
Senator Stuart Symington, 
Democrat of Missouri, de- 
clared, “Our activities in Laos 
have been carried out largely 
in secret, without Congression- 
al sanction and outside the 
normal appropriations proc- 
ess.” 

Air Strikes a Factor 

The main focus of Congres- 
sional concern has been Amer- 
ican support of Thais and Lao- 
tian tribesmen who, "lied by 
Americans working for the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, have 
ibeen conducting both combat 
land surveillance missions 
.against North Vietnamese and 
Pathet Lao forces in Laos. Ex- 
tensive American air strikes 
throughout Laps have also been 
cited as a source of concern. 

When the Studies and Ob- 
servation Group was estab- 
lished, it was intended primar- 
ily for missions in and around 
North Vietnam. 

Some of its teams are known 
| to have slipped into North Viet- 
namese waters in fast boats to 
kidnap fishermen, who were 
brought to South Vietnam for 
interrogation on conditions in 
the North and then released. 
Other teams made up of refu- 
gees from North Vietnam were 
occasionally sent back by heli- 
copter on spy or sabota ge mis- 
sions. 

All such operations required 
advanced approval in Washing- 
ton, the informants said. 

In 1966, the unit was also 
authorized to watch trails and 
to spot targets for American 
bombers. The informants said 
that these tasks were under- 1 
taken by the Army alone, with- 
out C.LA. participation, In late 
1966 or early 1967, similar ac- 
tivity reportedly was extended 
to include Campodia,. again 

I ' ' ‘ 


A Demilitarized Zone 
Sought for Angkor Area 

PNOMPENH, Cambodia, 
June 11 (AP) — Cambodia ap- 
pealed today for a demili- 
tarized zone encompassing 
the ancient ruins of Angkor 
Wat and Angkor Thom to 
protect them from battle 
damage. 

Cambodia’s acting Premier 
Lieut. Gen. Sisowath Sirik 
Matak, broadcast an appeal 
for international control of 
the temples. Angkor Wat was 
hit in February. Both sides 
accused the other of firing on 
the temple, demolishing part 
of a gatehouse and damaging 
one of the long walls depict- 
ing the history of the ancient 
Khmer nation. 

The Premier said Cam- 
bodia would agree to avoid 
any action that might lead 
to a military occupation of 
Angkor and the surrounding 
temples near the former 
tourist center of Siem Reap, 
143 miles northwest of 
Pnompenh. 


without the participation of 
C.LA. 

Although the size of the 
trail-watching teams varied, a 
typical unit consisted of nine 
men — three Americans and six 
Vietnamese or Montagnard 
tribesmen. At the height of this 
activity, there were as many 
as 30 teams assigned to the 
Laos mission, but usually no 
more than two or three would 
be operating at any one time. 
The missions were said to have 
lasted from several hours to 
several days. , 

Information was sent by 
radio to a special aircraft fly- 
ing along the border for relay 
to Air Force units and intelli- 
gence centers in South Viet- 
nam 


According to the informants, 
the teams operated no more 
than about 20 to 30 miles in- 
side Laos. Any watching of tra 
beyond that point, it was said, 
was assigned to special 
guerrilla units organized in Laos 
by the C.I.A. 

Pentagon and other sources 
said that with the start of the 
South Vietnamese thrust into 
Laos, the leaders of the Studies 
and Observation Group; were 
told that the Administration 
did not want to risk the em- 
barrassment that would result 
from the capture of soldiers on 
an intelligence mission in Laos, 
even . though, strictly peaking, 
they would not have been in- 
volved in combat. . 

‘Still Has Some Missions’ 

After the South Vietnamese 
pulled out of Laos, the group, . 
which has headquarters in Sai- 
gon, circulated a memorandum 
saying that it planned to re- 
sume its trail-watching activi- 
ties. When the memorandum 
reached Washington, the group 
was told that the watching of 
trails would be carried out ex- 
clusively by the South Viet-| 
namese. ■ 

“While the group’s teams! 
are under specific orders not to! 
get involved in fighting,” one 
officer said, “their job is to] 
move in and out undetected. ] 
There are times when they! 
have been discovered and have 
had to exchange fife with the; 
enemy as helicopters came in 
to take them out.” 

The Studies and observation; 
Group, it' was reported, is not: 
being disbanded at this point. ; 
“It still has some missions,” an 
official said. 

He added that the group 
could still be called upon to 
stage rescue attempts while 
American prisoners remain in 
Southeast Asia. He refused to 
discuss any other missions. 

GIVE A KID A~ CAMP. 

VIA FRESH AIR FUND. 
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Our world Is made up of Individuals, and 
I think that In the Individual Is where any 
kind of a change or solution must start. It 
can’t stop there, though, because It must 
eventually reach the top. For example, If a 
person Is happy he won’t mind separating his 
garbage for recycling, giving away some of 
his food or money, thinking of the other 
party before he demands more rights or 
throws a bomb. If he Is happy he will have 
a concern for other people. If everyone did 
his Individual part In helping to solve such 
major problems, and took down just one 
brick that wall would be gone in no time. 

That Is a lot of if’s. How can a person be 
happy so he will want to do his part? As 
I’ve already said, happiness means different 
things to different people, but a full stom- 
ach, a roof over one’s head, and a feeling 
of acceptance and security among one’s peers 
usually helps. For those of us who are lucky 
enough to have these things already, happi- 
ness should be helping others to find them, 
also. Happiness is contagions, and even If 
you can’t give a person what he needs most, 
a smile or a hello can sometimes mean Just 
as much. Then maybe he will pass that smile 
on to another person. 

Sometimes I have to stop to think, and 
assure myself that we, the people of this 
planet, are not going backwards — or be- 
coming more violent, egotistical, and antag- 
onistic. I always manage to convince my- 
self that we aren't although sometimes It ap- 
pears that way because It’s always the nega- 
tive and not the positive things that we hear 
about. The number of people who truly care 
about other people is growing, and man Is 
beginning to spread his concern over a wider 
circle of humanity. We usually care about 
our family and friends and we want them to 
be happy, but as the years go by there are 
more and more of us who care about the 
people in our city, state, county, and world 
as individuals. By caring, I mean wanting 
each person to be happy and secure and, 
wanting this bad enough to do something 
about It. If each inhabitant of this earth 
cared about the rest of mankind as indi- 
viduals our brick wall would disappear, and 
I hope that we can destroy It before it crushes 
us. 

I’d just like to see everyone here really 

happy and able to show It. Sometime try 

saying HI to someone you don’t know — take 
off the mask for awhile — really feel the 
smile you are giving everyone — forget your 
problems — make someone else happy — and If 
you can’t do that at least you can be happy. 

Well, I know what I can do to make every- 
one happy now — that is to end this speech 
so that we can all get out of this wind. Have 
a happy day tomorrow I and make It happy 
for someone else too. The world Is only what 
we make It — so let’s make it happy 1 


ANNIVERSARY CONGRATULATIONS 
TO FATHER WALSH 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 

OP NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, June 15, 1971 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, congratu- 
lations are in order for Father Gerald 
W. Walsh who celebrated the 25th an- 
niversary of his ordination to the Holy 
Priesthood on June 1, 1971. Father Walsh 
returned to St. Mary’s Church in Nutley, 
N.J. where he had spent his early priest- 
hood to perform a special mass with St. 
Mary’s pastor, Msgr. John J. Feeley. 

Father Walsh is an ardent contributor 
to both his parish and his; community. 


His humane spirit pervades all who know 
him. Let me offer my warmest thanks for 
his devoted service and wish him con- 
tinued personal fulfillment in the future. 


THAIS “VOLUNTEERS” IN LAOS 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 

OP CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, June 15, 1971 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include in the Record a second 
article by Tammy Arbuckle on his recent 
findings in Southeast Asia which ap- 
peared June 7th in the Washington 
Evening Star. 

I believe it sheds further light on the 
military interests and activities of the 
Thai Army in Laos and the correspond- 
ing role of the United States. 

The article follows: 

Thais in Laos Identified as Regulars 
(By Tammy Arbuckle) 

Vientiane, Laos.— Despite official state- 
ments that the Thai forces serving in Laos 
are volunteers wtihout official sanction from 
the Bangkok government, informed sources 
here say they are regular Thai army troops. 

The sources said the troops sent here keep 
their Thai army rank and salary as well as 
the salary paid by the Americans. 

Some Thai units come here In a group, said 
ifbe sources, adding that Thailand’s 940th 
Battalion presently Is garrisoned on Hill 1683 
west of Ban Na on the southwest rim of 
the Plain of Jars In northern Laos. 

The Thais are sent to Laos on tempord^y 
detachment for six months or a year, the 
tources said. There are cases where units are 
formed from Thais of different units who 
have volunteered for certain duties In Laos, 
the sources said. However, these units re- 
main part of the Thai army on loon to the 
U.S. Central Tntpmopnrr. Agency, the sources 

iianr 

The only voluntary aspect of their duty Is 
t hat Thai soldiers are anxious lor assignment 
to Laos because of the financial benefits. 

Officials of the United States and Thailand 
governments Insist the Thai troops In Laos, 
numbering at least 3 .200 , are volunteer’s. 
Iffiai officials. In particular, claim the troops 
liave no official sanction from Bangkok. 

(Even the number of troops Is in dispute. 
As a result of U.S. Senate Inquiries into the 
operation, the figure of 4.800 troops presently 
Is given in Washington as the number of 
Thai troops on duty In Laos.) 

The Lao military attributes the official Thai 
position to corruption. They say only certain 
members of the Thai government are pocket- 
ing payments from the United States, so the 
entire Thai cabinet may not be informed 
of the entire U.S. arrangements for Thais to 
fight in Laos. 

Thai troops have been fighting in Laos 
since late 1964. The first Thai unit In Laos 
was a battery of 155mra howitzers based near 
Ban Khay village In tha Plain of Jars. 

Thai officers and men then were sent sepa- 
rately to guerilla units run by the CIA. 

On Feb. 1, 1967, a reporter met one of 
these Thais at NAM Bae, Lao fortress 40 
miles southwest at Dien Bleu Phu. The Thai 
said he was a captain in. the Thai army and 
came from Bangkok. 

An American in civilian clothes was com- 
manding his unit and was responsible for 
payment, he said. 

There were at least 20 Thais with the oap- 
taln at Nam Bac and Site 217. 

On June 26, 1969, the Thai Artillery unit 


(Which remained In the same place for five 
years while men were rotated) was overrun 
when North Vietnamese tanks 1 roke through 
the neutralist Lao troops. 

Following this attack, In \v rich at least 
30 Thais were killed, Bangko:. nsisted on 
having Thai troops protect u a Thai gun- 
ners. Thai gunners also were -e.it to Long 
Cheng, further south, but this t me several 
hundred — some sources say 800 -Thai Infan- 
trymen were sent to protect the artillery. 

Part of these units now are as. Fire Base 
Zebra northeast of Long Cheng. 

Recently Thai troops have t .r ed on the 
Bolovens Plateau In southern Li. os and on 
operations against Route Se\ n, the main 
Hanoi resupply route to Its tro ip:. in north- 
ern Laos. 

All troops under American control who 
need medical help are sent to Hi at land di- 
rectly, American officials say, ! > Thais have 
no worries If they are sick or vounded. 

The Communist Lao radio cl xrns over 300 
Thais have been killed In actioi In Laos, but 
American officials say it’s less t ,n 200, 

The Thai role, according to 1 S officials Is 
to make up for heavy losses ar oiig the Meo 
tribesmen of Gen. Vang Pao, w 10 have been 
fighting since 1960 against th< North Viet- 
namese, suffering in the last th jt years over 
8,000 killed In action. 

The Lao army claims it’s u; drr strength 
and unable to substantially h ip Vang Pao 
beoause it’s spread the length of Laos, fac- 
ing the enemy. This claim, ho. .ever. Is sus- 
pect, Hundreds of unemployed young men 
roam around Vientiane in i lotorbikes. 
When Gen. Koupraislth Abhay, 1 he Vientiane 
military boss, tried to conscr pt them, he 
found they are the sons of ini’uentlal Lao- 
tians who protested conseriptio i and forced 
Koupraslth to cease his activitie 

Also, several thousand Lao troops are not 
gainfully employed but act as bodyguards, 
chauffeurs, office personnel or arc building 
new villas for Lao officers. 

Despite all this, It may be st id that Laos 
still Is woefully short of man; jv.er as well 
as good field officers and some military dis- 
cipline. Therefore, Lao needs help from Its 
ethnic neighbors, the Thais. 

The Lao however, don’t want their neigh- 
bors In the western provinces f Champas- 
sac and Sayaboury, which the Thais covet 
nor In Mekong River towns wli -tv the Thai 
propensity for the spoils of wn may match 
that of Saigon troops In Caml odia. There- 
fore, they are In the mountain! or northern 
Laos where the Thais can do th most fight- 
ing and the least mischief. 


HORTON PRAISES MRS DONALD 
LOETZER FOR HER AFFIRMA- 
TION OF AMERICA 


HON. FRANK HORTON 

OP NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESE; ’TATTVES 

Tuesday, June 15, 1 . 7x 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Spea! er. during 
these times of protest by o ir Nation’s 
youth, the very philosophies pun which 
this country was established are being 
questioned. At times, ant -American 
sentiments and acts seem to ■ vershadow 
positive feelings for this coun rj and our 
leader’s goals. 

There is little doubt that v e must do 
what we can to foster respe t for and 
understanding of this coun-ry among 
people of all ages, especially <mong our 
youth. 

Concerned about the dest: a of this 
country and about the young people who 
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tively with the common problems of mod- 
ern society as reflected by the soldier of 
today. I believe the young people of our 
country are looking for responsibility, chal- 
lenge, fulfillment, job satisfaction and ad- 
. venture. I believe they are searching for pur- 
pose and direction as well. The Army can 
satisfy these aspirations. 

We are acutely ^ware that a few of our 
people have not llveH. up to the high stand- 
ards of military leademhip, The military is 
a hard, tough, and demanding profession. 
So are our standards, Wdscannot afford . . . 
nor will we tolerate . . . anything less than 
the highest personal and professional stand- 
ards. In this respect, the American people 
must not be hasty to Judge. There are too 
many capable . . . dedicated . . . arid honor- 
able men in the military to allov\the acts 
of a few to degrade their standaitps and 
diminish their pride. \ 

Despite the occasional departures 'from 
our norms, the Army’s performance n^ed 
not be defended. The Army has done whafft 
was ordered to do . . . and it has done 1 
well ... in Vietnam and elsewhere. Th< 
record is a proud one. 

Nowhere has this been better demon- 
strated than in Vietnam, where the Army 
has fought a difficult, complex war — taking 
Are at home as well as on the battlefield. 
We have done essentially what we were 
asked to do — prevent a communist takeover 
in the South. I am proud of the job that 
the Army has done. 

The record of the Army goes beyond Viet- 
nam. Although Vietnam has grabbed the 
lion’s share of headlines, the Army has also 
performed well in other areas of the world. 

Along the DMZ in Korea and on the 
Czechoslovakian border where one incident 
could ignite another war. 

The Dominican Republic where a com- 
munist takeover In a smoldering civil war 
was thwarted. 

The buildup in Florida during the Cuban 
missile crisis where land power and the 
capability to project it on a hostile shore 
aided in cooling the first nuclear confronta- 
tion. 

And the reinforcement of Berlin with a 
battle group from West Germany demon- 
strating to the Soviets that we were serious 
in our commitment to keep land lines of 
communication open to that city. 

This is the record of an excellent organiza- 
tion of dedicated men who have performed 
admirably in a difficult role — a role that has 
been widely misunderstood, frequently mis- 
interpreted, and occasionally misrepresented. 

Despite this proud record, the Army by 
Itself cannot rally public support. Yet its vi- 
tality is dependent on support, understand, ' 
ing, and encouragement from the America* 
people from whom it springs and who /i t 
serves. If the military continues to receive 
indiscriminate abuse ... if It is not pro- 
vided adequate resources . . . and if it Js not 
supported as an essential and respectable 
profession, we can hardly expect to Attract 
young Americans to serve in the numbers 
and quality required. And, the consequences 
for our Nation’s security will by ominous 
indeed. 

I urge you, then, to look at /is critically 
but with understanding. The Army regards 
constructive criticism as a positive contribu- 
tion to its forward progress/ At the same 
time, its success is contingeflt in large part 
on public understanding wBich is balanced, 
informed and sympathetic/ 

At the beginning, I mentioned that the 
members of your profession and mine were 
joined in many common purposes and as- 
pirations, essentially pointed toward the 
well-being and progress of the Nation we 
love. We in the Army will continue to dedi- 
cate ourselves to thai/ end. I would hope, in 
your role, that you would assist us in obtain- 
ing the public understanding and funda- 
mental support which are essential if we are 
to succeed. 


E 5875 



HAVE A HAPPY DAY 

HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 

OF CALIFORNIA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, June 15, 1971 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
recently it was my personal privilege to 
participate in a graduation ceremony at 
Ukiah High School in my First Congres- 
sional District of California. 

One of the principal speakers of the 
evening was a lovely and talented young 
lady, Janet Broaddus, daughter of one 
of our highly respected judges of the su- 
perior court of Mendocino County — 
Judge Broaddus. 

As I listened to the message being de/ 
livered to her classmates, the graduated’ 
parents and friends, I kept saying to my- 
self, “This girl is really on target.” 'The 
^ eech had real substance and me/ning, 
ii\addition to its timeliness. 

Two very significant points laft a last- 
ing impression on me and prompted me 
to respond following her speech, by sug- 
gesting \We have too many/ people that 
are against everything — yhat we need 
are more psople who are lor something.” 

Janet saio\ / 

I believe thak intelligence and righteous- 
ness cannot solvXproblFms without love and 


ffok around me I see 
-large and small- -with 
-all intricately worked 
'intSjllgence, power and 
arA^jever going to solve 
struggling against 


happiness and as 
millions of problei 
millions of solutloi 
out. But all the 
money in the woi 
anything, if we/ are 
each other. 

Janet’s eloquent works and articulate 
delivery made a profound impression on 
ail who Were in attendance. \ want to 
share th/se words with my colleagues in 
the Congress and also record them per- 
manently in our official document^ the 
Cong/essional Record, so that ot: 
throughout the United States might gi 
the/same inspiration from her remark! 
as/ we, who were present, did. Janet 
roaddus is an outstanding example of 
lis great generation of young people 
'w’ho are about to assume expanding 
leadership roles as, together, we meet the 
challenges of change. 

The speech follows: 

Have a Happy Day 
(By Janet Broaddus) 

Dr. Coryell-, Congressman Clausen, Parents, 
Ladles and Gentleman, Fellow Graduates, 
and members of the band : This is a happy 
time of year. Everyone is out of school, the 
beautiful weather has finally arrived, and. 
the class of ’71 is on its way to new ad- 
ventures. Since everyone should be happy, I 
wanted to speak on a topic that is different, 
refreshing, and happy. I just couldn’t sit my- 
self down at my desk in a stufly room and 
•write a speech about the depressing prob- 
lems of society, social technology in the 
seventies, the generation gap, or how the 
class of ’71 plans to save the world. These 
are all typical topics for a graduation speech, 
but I wanted to go outside, sit in the warm 
sun under the bright, blue sky and write 
about something happy — something that is 
not depressing. I thought about it and asked 
myself, “What is happier than happiness?”, 
so I decided to speak tonight about hap- 
piness. It is not a typical subject to a speech 
at graduation, but it seems appropriate. 

First of all, what is happiness? Webster de- 
scribes it as “good luck, prosperity, a state of 


well-being”. Charles Elchultz says that “hap- 
piness is a security blanket”, “happiness is 
having a friend”, “happiness is a warm 
puppy”, and on and jsn. A dictionary can 
describe the word, bj/t there is more to it 
than that. Charlie /Brown and his friends 
can describe the fueling, because happiness 
is in every thingyevery where, and it is what- 
ever you want lit to be, or whatever you make 
it to be. To Me happiness is a way of show- 
ing a freedom and of expressing a love for 
the world ifnd its people. It is a feeling that 
can keen /me from worrying needlessly. Hap- 
piness Jfi a feeling that everyone should be 
able if experience all the time, and not just 
whe/they have a stroke of good luck. 

lilt’s what happiness is — so what about 
it/ Well I said I didn’t want to speak on 
•oblems of society, and I still don’t, but 
;hey do exist like a brick wall across the path 
of our future which cannot be ignored. It is 
depressing to know that there are millions of 
starving people in our world, to see the pov- 
erty and the slums only a couple miles from 
the White House in Washington, D.C., to see 
all the prejudice and racial riots, to watch 
our rnagnifleient wilderness become covered 
with concrete or polluted with deadly chemi- 
cals. It doesn’t make anyone happy to know 
that there- is still a war in Viet Nam or to 
open the morning paper to a headline read- 
ing, “The 24th Body Found.” 

Why am I talking about happiness when 
all these problems still exist in the world? 
Because I believe that intelligence and right- 
eousness cannot solve probelms without love 
and happiness. These problems have all 
existed since man was created and we are 
still struggling to solve them. The brick wall 
is not being knocked down. It is slowly be- 
ing chipped at, but new bricks are being 
laid faster than they can be destroyed. How 
much longer will they exist? How much 
longer can we exist with them? As I look 
around me I see millions of problems — 
large and small — with millions of solutions — 
all intricately worked out,. But all the intelli- 
gence, power, and money in the world are 
never going to solve anything, if we are all 
struggling against each other. There is too 
mucii bitterness in our world— politicians 
and voters, parents and children, educators 
and students are all slowly pulling at each 
other as if each were a section of a rubber 
band in the hands of a very nervous person. 

Everyone fights for what he believes is 
right, and everyone wants more rights than 
le already has. But who really knows what 
right? There could be many solutions to 
onV problem and then the purpose usually 
changes to that of who is able to have his 
solution accepted — and the battle goes on 
while T#ie problem remains. The emphasis 
today, not just in our country hut all over 
the world* is too much on nationalism in- 
tead of individualism. If it were possible 
for governments to consider the happiness of 
the Individuals .involved before the pride of 
the country, thkface of a political party, or 
what is considered to be “right” for the na- 
tion, the world, orNthe people, I think there 
would be a lot of \raick changes. But the 
way society and government are structured 
this is not very easy. Btor example, in order 
for everyone at the FariffiPeace Talks to have 
all those pressures liftecAfrom their shoul- 
ders there would have to Ve a revolution in 
the minds of every slngldv person on this 
earth at exactly the same moment. I’d say 
that's Just a little bit impossible, but then 
again nothing worthwhile is ea^y to accom- 
plish. 

If we can’t start at the top and dnrk down, 
we can start at the bottom and Work up- 
start with the individual and wqrk up 
through the larger organizations of human- 
ity. So far I’ve been talking about big prob- 
lems and big governments, but the same is 
true down the line through state govern- 
ments, local governments, community orga- 
nizations, families, all the way to the rela- 
tionship of two people meeting on the street. 
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